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demonstrate 
for  a better  diet 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  COOK,  aic  ail  casy 
speaker,  and  enjoy  meeting  peo- 
ple, you  might  consider  taking  on 
a food  demonstration.  Here  is  some 
advice  from  Sophie  Leavitt,  based 
on  5 years  of  volunteer  work  with 
food  programs  in  Florida  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

She  has  found  that  people  getting 
food  help— in  the  form  of  donated 
foods  or  food  stamps— mtist  know 
how  to  plan  meals  and  jnepare  food 
that  their  families  will  like  if  they 
are  going  to  make  any  improvements 
in  their  diets.  Simple  demonstrations 
with  samples  to  taste  at  the  distribu- 
tion center,  at  clinics,  churches, 
neighborhood  centers  or  schools  can 
help  re-assure  people  that  they  can 
make  good  tise  of  the  food  helji 
they’re  getting. 

To  start  with,  it’s  best  to  work  as 
a team,  if  you  can,  because  a good 
demonstration  requires  a lot  of 
work.  Invohe  as  many  individuals 
and  groups  as  jiossible,  including 
church  leaders,  commtinity  organi- 
zations and  local  officials.  The  \Vel- 
fare  Department,  Health  Depart- 
ment, Community  Action  Program, 
and  the  local  Agriculttiral  Extension 
Service  can  give  valuable  profes- 
sional support. 

The  local  welfare  official  in  charge 
of  the  food  program  can  tell  yoti 
how'  to  get  samples  of  donated  foods 
for  tise  in  demonstration  and  teach- 
ing programs  in  either  food  stamji 
or  donated  foods  areas. 

In  planning  a food  demonstration, 
allot  about  three-fourths  of  your 
time  for  the  food  demonstration 
itself,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  time 


for  socializing.  Use  this  social  part 
of  your  program  for  visiting  with 
the  grouji  and  for  refreshments, 
which  can  be  made  by  youth  groups 
or  adult  community  gioups.  This 
social  part  can  be  valuable  because 
you  can  learn  some  of  the  group’s 
problems  and  you  will  become  bet- 
ter acc|uaintecl. 

Before  the  demonstration  itself, 
cook  any  foods  that  would  take 
longer  than  the  allotted  demonstra- 
tion time. 

Check  your  stove  and  refrigerator 
also  to  prevent  mishaps  during  the 
demonstration  programs.  Btit  don’t 
jianic  if  they  shotdd  occur. 

Instead,  bring  yotn  audience  with 
yoti,  telling  them  the.se  problems  are 
just  like  those  that  come  up  at  home. 
For  emergencies,  keep  handy  a hot 
plate  and  a portable  oven  to  bake 
in.  If,  as  in  some  [tlaces,  the  people 
have  no  oven,  switch  to  recipes  with 
“top-of-the-stove”  cooking. 

Be  sure  to  arrange  the  tables  and 
chairs  where  you  will  demonstrate 
in  the  best  viewing  position.  For 
the  most  enjoyment  and  the  best 
rapport  with  the  atidience,  a class- 
room like  situation  shotdd  be 
avoided. 

If  some  of  the  people  in  your 
audience  don’t  know  how  to  cook 
or  prepare  a certain  food,  let  them 
come  to  the  demonstration  table  and 
do  it  themselves.  .Audience  participa- 
tion will  reduce  their  fear  of  trying 
new  things  and  increase  their  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment. 

If  someone  has  a different  way  of 
doing  a recipe,  ask  him  to  show  you 
and  the  group  how  it’s  clone.  If  you 


"To  shut  u’il/i,  it’s  best 
to  ii'oik  as  a team  . . .” 


take  whatever  women  and  men  in 
the  audience  have  to  offer,  you  will 
learn  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  As 
an  aside,  if  something  does  not  taste 
good,  give  them  a chance  to  criticize 
it  and  take  their  remarks  gracefully. 

After  the  demonstration  return 
everything  to  its  original  condition, 
wash  u]5  anything  you  have  spilled, 
and  replace  broken  items.  Although 
routine,  straightening  up  is  impor- 
tant when  you  are  using  a church  or 
otlier  community  facilities. 

There  are  many  valuable  re- 
sotirces  that  commtinity  organiza- 
tions can  ]no\'icle  for  a food  educa- 
tion jirogram.  They  might  raise 
funds  to  help  supply  food,  door 
prizes  and  jierhaps  small  ]iieces  of 
eqtiipment  for  the  demonstration, 
refreshments  for  the  social  hour, 
transportation  to  help  low-income 
peo]de  get  to  the  programs,  and 
liahysitting  service  for  young  chyf 
(Iren.  Most  of  all  they  can  help  clWi 
velo]i  community  support.  □ 
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agricultural  marketing 


For  mothers, 
children, 
and  babies: 


FOODS 

FOR 

HEALTH 

The  District  oe  Columhia  took 
a firm  step  to  help  maintain  the 
health  of  young  children  and  their 
mothers  with  the  announcement  by 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  that 
the  District  would  participate  in  the 
Supplemental  Food  Program.  The 
program  provides  nutritious  foods 
that  youngsters  need  to  grow  and 
develop  in  the  pre-school  years. 

The  step  was  guided  as  well  as 
firm— it  took  only  six  weeks  to  get 
the  jirogram  organized  and  operat- 
ing. 

The  j:)rogram,  with  food  made 
available  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  administered  by  the 
D.C.  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Mrs.  Lois  Earl,  chief  of  the  D.C. 
Nutrition  Services  Division,  is  the 
project  director. 

T he  Supplemental  Foods  Program 
provides  selected  nutritious  foods  to 
new  mothers,  mothers-to-be,  babies. 


and  young  cliildren  for  better  health. 
Idle  foods  given  are  evaporated 
milk,  corn  syrup,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
canned  juice  and  vegetables,  scram- 
bled egg  mix,  iron-fortified  farina, 
instant  potatoes  fortified  with  vita- 
mins A and  C,  peanut  butter,  and 
canned  meat  or  poultry. 

Supplemental  foods  are  available 
to  those  in  eligible  categories  who 
are  determined  by  medical  authori- 
ties to  be  in  need  of  such  a.ssistance 
without  regard  to  whether  they  are 
taking  part  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, which  has  been  providing 
extra  food  buying  jiower  for  low- 
income  D.C.  residents  since  July 
1965.  District  health  officials  expect 
the  Supjilemental  Food  Program  will 
reach  approximately  45,000  D.C. 
residents  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Those  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
the  free,  supplemental  foods  include 
women,  dining  pregnancy  and  for  a 
period  of  ujr  to  12  months  after  the 
birth  of  their  baby,  and  children 
through  five  years  of  age.  All  must 
be  eligible  for  health  services  pro- 
\ided  by  the  D.C.  Health  Dejjart- 
ment  facilities.  Authorization  is 
based  on  health  needs. 

Authorization  centers  have  been 
set  up  in  15  Health  Department  fa- 
cilities which  provide  health  super- 
\ision  for  mothers  and  children. 
When  the  physician  at  the  health 
center  decides  the  patient  needs  sup- 
jdemental  foods— he,  his  nurse,  and 
the  nutritionist  or  social  worker  as- 
signed to  the  clinic  can  issue  the 
autliorization  for  the  supplemental 
foods.  A supplemental  foods  coupon 
book  is  then  issued  to  the  recipient. 
Eligibility  is  good  for  six  months, 
and  is  reviewed  at  intervals  not  to 
exceed  six  months. 

The  mother  .selects  the  food  dis- 
tribution center  most  convenient  for 
her  and  the  name  of  the  center  is 
stamped  on  the  coupon  book  cover, 
d'he  coupons  provide  for  semi- 
monthly distribution. 

In  the  District,  one  warehouse 
services  nine  distribution  centers. 
Under  an  agreement  with  the  Dis- 
trict, USDA  arranges  for  shipment 
and  delivery  of  foods  to  the  ware- 
house during  a specified  shipping  or 
delivery  period.  From  that  point  the 
munici])al  gorernment  assumes  re- 
sponsibility. □ 
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USDA’S 

WATCHDOG 

Is  Added 


Protection 


By  L.  L.  Gast 

Besides  providing  inspectors  for 
all  meat  and  poultry  shipped 
across  State  lines,  the  Federal  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  programs 
also  include  an  enforcement  team 
which  acts  as  a key  second  line  of 
defense  in  protecting  consumers. 

The  “in-plant”  inspectors  make 
sure  that  all  animals  slaughtered  are 
free  from  disease,  that  plants  are 
sanitary,  and  that  the  final  product 
is  wholesome  and  properly  labeled. 
Should  the  inspectors  themselves  oi 
other  sources  find  that  the  output 
of  certain  plants  does  not  comply 
with  the  law,  the  task  becomes  one 
for  the  Compliance  and  Evaluation 
Staff  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture’s Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service. 

Lack  of  compliance  with  the  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  laws  may 
take  a variety  of  forms:  counterfeit 
inspection  stamps  are  sometimes 
used  on  meat  which  has  not  been 
federally  inspected;  a product  label 
may  be  incorrect;  an  uninspected 
product  may  be  shipped  illegally  in 
interstate  commerce,  for  instance. 

A variety  of  sources  contribute 
information  to  the  C&E  Staff  con- 
cerning illegal  or  questionable  ac- 
tivities. Inspection  personnel,  such 
as  the  inspectors  themselves,  fre- 
quently alert  C&E  officials  to  pos- 
sible wrongdoing.  State  and  local 
regulatory  officials  also  provide  val- 
uable information  and  assistance. 
In  addition,  the  C&E  Staff’s  own 
planned  compliance  program  and 
informants  or  anonymous  callers 
furnish  some  of  the  information 
which  leads  to  action  by  C&E. 


The  C&E  Staff  is  distributed 
through  eight  regipnal  offices,  with 
the  same  boundaries  as  the  regions 
which  comprise  the  national  C&MS 
Consumer  Protection  Program.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  staff  is  stationed  in 
the  various  field  offices,  although  the 
headquarters  is  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  key  enforcement  tool  of  the 
C&E  Staff  is  authority  to  detain,  as 
an  administrative  action,  suspect 
meat  or  poultry  for  up  to  20  days. 
Within  that  time,  the  owner  of  the 
product  may  remedy  the  deficiency. 
A packer,  for  example,  may  need  to 
correctly  label  certain  products  de- 
tained because  the  original  labeling 
is  considered  false  or  misleading. 
Once  the  labeling  is  corrected,  the 
product  may  be  released. 

Assuming  proper  action  is  not 
taken  by  the  owner  of  a detained 
product  during  the  20-day  period, 
C&E  moves  for  a court  order  to  have 
the  product  seized  for  violation  of 
Federal  law.  Upon  seizure,  the  de- 
termination as  to  disposition  of  the 
product  rests  with  the  court.  A typi- 
cal week  would  have  the  C&E  Staff 
bring  about  two  dozen  detention 
actions,  totaling  about  a quarter 
million  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry. 
Erom  the  time  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  was  passed  in  1967  and  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  in 
1968,  up  to  July  10,  1969,  7,152,479 
pounds  of  product  had  been  de- 
tained in  655  actions. 

Most  often,  the  owners  of  the  de- 
tained product  will  take  proper  re- 
medial action.  This  may,  in  the  case 
of  labeling  questions,  consist  of  cor- 
recting the  product  labels.  In  other 
cases,  especially  where  the  suitability 
of  the  product  for  human  food  is 
concerned,  C&E  officials  will  be  sure 
the  product  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
human  food  channels. 

Voluntary  action,  rather  than 
compliance  ordered  by  the  courts,  is 


the  goal  of  the  C&E  Staff. 

To  further  this  goal  of  voluntary 
compliance,  the  C&E  Staff  imple- 
ments two  programs.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  planned  compliance  pro- 
gram which  is  primarily  directed  at 
preventing  violations  from  occur- 
ring, but  failing  that,  detecting  them 
at  an  early  stage. 

Underlying  this  approach  is  the 
realization  that  compliance  with  the 
inspection  laws  can  best  be  assured 
by  concentrating  on  the  most  likely 
violators.  These  are  considered  to 
be  those  with  a history  of  noncom- 
pliance and  others,  who  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  operations,  are 
considered  to  be  potential  risks  to 
maintaining  the  wholesomeness  of 
meat  and  poultry  available  to  t]jG 
consumer.  ^ 

The  C&E  Staff  also  conducts  a 
planned  evaluation  program.  This 
is  an  independent  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  system.  In  this  multi- 
phase effort,  C&E  personnel  review 
the  functions  of  the  various  units  in 
the  Consumer  Protection  Program. 
This  is  aimed  at  identifying  real  or 
potential  trouble  spots,  and  recom- 
mending corrective  action.  This 
program  also  involves  additional 
evaluation  studies  which  have  been 
specifically  requested. 

Through  this  “watchdog”  or  sur- 
veillance approach  to  the  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  programs,  viola- 
tions can  be  kept  to  a minimum— 
both  in  seriousness  and  numbers. 
When  violations  do  occur,  however, 
the  C&E  Staff  takes  “on  the  spot” 
action  to  keep  any  unfit  products 
from  entering  consumer  channels.  □ 


The  author  is  Director  of  the 
Compliance  and  Evaluation  Staff, 
Consumer  Protection  Programs\ 
C&MS,  USD  A. 
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agricultural  marketing 


Timelv  Reports 
for  a 

Changing  Turkey  Market 

By  Dick  Brueckner 


IN  THE  CONSTANTEV  changing  world 
of  marketing,  government  serv- 
ice programs  must  frequently  be 
changed  to  reflect  new  conditions  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  turkey  market  is  no  excep- 
tion. This  is  the  story  of  how  the 
Federal-State  Market  News  Service 
has  altered  its  services  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  change  in  turkey  mar- 
keting. 

The  market  news  service  is  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  cooperation  with  State 

Kepartments  of  agriculture.  Skilled 
larket  reporters  gather  daily  infor- 
mation on  prices,  on  supply,  on  de- 
mand for  most  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  issue  timely,  unbiased 
reports  to  farmers,  processors,  ship- 
pers, anyone  who  might  need  the 
information. 

The  purpose  of  market  news  is  to 
assure  that  all  persons  marketing 
agricultural  commodities  ^ ave  the 
same  information— so  that  all  are 
equal  in  the  marketplace. 

Traditional  marketing  of  live  tur- 
keys was  the  responsibility  of  the 
growers.  Each  individual  farmer  ne- 
gotiated with  a buyer  to  market  his 
flock.  The  buyer  might  be  a trucker, 
a broker,  or  a processor.  And  the 
farmer  received  his  payment  on  the 
basis  of  the  class  and  weight  of  the 
live  birds. 

So  in  the  past,  the  market  news 
service  gathered  the  prices  of  turkeys 
sold  live  right  oft  the  farm  and  is- 
sued daily  reports  on  these  prices. 
In  some  areas,  weekly  prices  of 
ready-to-cook  turkeys— turkeys  sold 
y the  packer  to  distributors, 
irough  brokers,  and  to  retail  buy- 
ers—were  also  reported. 


But  things  have  changed.  Not  as 
many  turkeys  are  really  sold  right 
oft  the  farm  any  more— 60  to  70  per- 
cent are  sold  under  some  kind  of 
contract.  Consequently,  the  infor- 
mation received  on  daily  “on-farm” 
price  negotiations  became  so  limited 
that  market  releases  were  changed 
from  daily  reports  to  weekly  sum- 
maries. 

This  left  an  enormous  gap  in 
available  daily  market  news  infor- 
mation. 

Peo])le  in  the  poultry  business 
wanted: 

• More  timely  market  news  re- 
ports—on  a daily  basis. 

• More  meaningfid  reports— re- 
j:)orts  on  actual  price  negotiations. 
Since  turkeys  weren’t  being  priced 
on  the  farm  as  much  as  before,  the 
sales  of  ready-to-cook  turkeys— the 
point  where  change  of  ownership 
actually  took  place— were  more 
meaningful. 

• More  comprehensive  rejrorts— 
from  the  major  areas  where  turkeys 
are  produced  and  processed  and 
from  the  large  consumer  areas  where 
turkeys  are  used. 

To  understand  why  this  gap  in 
market  news  occurred,  we  must  first 
understand  the  recent  changes  in  the 
turkey  marketing  system. 

The  biggest  change  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  the  system.  Contract 
selling  and  selling  by  “grade-yield” 
has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the 
traditional  live-turkey  sales  oft  the 
farm. 

A contract  sale  works  something 
like  this:  Someone  other  than  the 
farmer  (jrerhaps  a processor  or  a 
feed  comjrany)  contracts  with  a 
farmer  to  raise  turkeys.  In  the  sim- 


plest form  of  contracting,  the  buyer 
promises  to  accept  the  farmer’s  birds 
when  they  are  ready  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, at  a price  leased  on  some 
agreed-upon  market. 

More  complex  forms  of  contract- 
ing also  exist,  in  which  the  con- 
tractor might  agree  to  provide  the 
turkey  poidts,  the  feed,  the  medica- 
tion, sometimes  even  the  farm  build- 
ings. In  these  types  of  contracts— 
known  as  integrated  projects— the 
farmer  in  effect  becomes  an  employee 
of  the  contractor  (called  an  inte- 
grator) . The  farmer  really  only  con- 
tributes his  know-how,  his  facilities, 
and  his  labor,  and  is  paid  either  a 
flat  fee  or  a piece  rate  on  the  num- 
ber of  turkeys  jrrocluced. 

But  in  most  types  of  contract 
sales— whether  totally  integrated  or 
not— the  final  payment  received  by 
the  farmer  is  not  determined  en- 
tirely at  the  time  the  farmer  sells  his 
turkeys.  This  payment— and  often 
the  minimum  price  of  the  birds 
themselves— may  be  determined 

months  before  actual  sale,  when  the 
contract  was  written. 

So  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
“live”  price  to  get  a true  picture  of 
the  market  system.  In  today’s  turkey 
industry,  almost  the  same  as.  in  the 
broiler-fryer  industry,  the  first  time 
the  birds  really  change  hands  is 
often  after  they  are  slaughtered  and 
eviscerated— when  they  are  “ready  to 
cook.” 

Another  basic— and  increasingly 
more  important— change  in  market- 
ing is  the  purchase  of  turkeys  on  the 
“grade-yield”  basis.  In  this  system  of 
marketing,  a producer  contracts  his 
birds  to  a processor  and  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  birds 
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rated  top  quality  after  they  are  proc- 
essed. No  longer  is  the  price  based 
on  the  live  birds,  but  on  the  final 
U.S.  Grade  A quality  yield  of  the 
ready-to-cook  turkeys.  Here  again, 
the  “live”  price  ceases  to  be  as  im- 
portant in  price-determination  as 
the  price  of  the  finished  product. 

With  the  market  practices  chang- 
ing so  radically,  the  market  news 
intelligence  also  needed  to  change  to 
keep  up  with  the  times. 

So  in  February  1969,  a new  report 
was  issued.  Called  the  daily  car- 
lot/trucklot  trading  report,  it  covers 
volume  sales  of  large  lots  (railroad 
car  or  truck  loads)  of  ready-to-cook 
turkeys  sold  at  major  terminal  mar- 
kets: Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
York.  Prices  of  ready-to-cook  tur- 
keys at  all  these  markets  are  reported 
in  a single,  once-a-day  tabular  report. 

Along  with  this  report  is  a simpli- 
fied, capside  statement  called  the 
“National  Turkey  Market  at  a 
Glance,”  for  easier  reading  in  this 
busy  world.  Both  of  these  items  are 
now  included  in  poultry  market 
news  reports  released  from  major 
production  and  marketing  areas. 

These  new  reports  answer  the 
basic  needs  of  the  industry,  but  an- 
other area  of  coverage  is  needed,  and 
is  planned  for  this  fall.  Not  only  do 
we  need  information  from  the  con- 
suming areas  (like  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, and  New  York) , we  also  need 
information  from  producing  areas. 

This  report— giving  shipping  point 
information  from  the  Central  States 
(Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota)  —will  also  be  issued 
daily  instead  of  weekly.  Reports 
from  other  producing  areas  are 
j^lanned  for  the  future. 

These  new  reports  will  bring  the 
market  news  service  on  turkeys  more 
in  step  with  the  changing  times. 
More  timely  information  (daily)  , 
more  accurate  information  (on  large- 
volume  sales  of  ready-to-cook  birds) , 
and  more  pertinent  information 
(from  major  producing  and  consum- 
ing area.s)  will  now  be  available  to 
the  turkey  marketing  industry— from 
farmer  to  retailer.  □ 

The  author  is  Chief,  Market 
News  Brarich,  Poultry  Division, 
CirMS,  USD  A. 


Steak!  Most  people  love  it.  But 
it  takes  some  know-how  to  come 
up  with  the  broiled-to-perfection  cut 
of  meat  most  of  us  envision  when  we 
hear  the  word  “steak.” 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
steak,  and  a wide  range  of  quality. 
How  much  do  you  really  know 
about  this  all-American  favorite? 
Try  this  quiz  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture’s  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  and  find  out. 
Check  only  one  answer  for  each 
question. 

^ The  USD  A grade  mark  for 
meat  is  a: 

a.  circle, 

b.  shield, 

c.  triangle. 

S The  USD  A grade  mark  on  the 
steak  you  buy  is  assurance  of: 

a.  wholesomeness, 

b.  quality, 

c.  both, 

d.  neither. 

3 USDA  Prime  T-Bone  steak 
compared  to  USDA  Good  T-Bone 
steak: 

a.  is  more  tender,  juicy,  and  fla- 
vorfid. 

b.  has  more  protein, 

c.  can  be  broiled,  whereas  USDA 
Good  T-Bone  cannot  be  successfully 
broiled. 

Porterhouse,  T-Bone  and  Club 
steaks  are: 

a.  all  tender  steaks, 

b.  all  from  the  short  loin, 

c.  all  good  for  Iiroiling  in  the 
USDA  Prime,  Choice,  and  Good 
grades. 

d.  all  of  these, 

e.  none  of  these. 

5 Your  rich  uncle  is  coming 
to  dinner.  The  steak  you  would 
choose  to  serve  him  is: 

a.  USDA  Prime  round, 

b.  USDA  Prime  sirloin. 


c.  USDA  Prime  porterhouse. 

d.  USDA  Prime  T-Bone. 

6 A flank  steak,  a rib  steak,  and 
a shoulder  arm  steak  differ  in  ten- 
derness because: 

a.  they  are  different  grades. 

b.  they  come  from  different  parts 
of  the  carcass. 

c.  they  differ  in  protein  content. 

“7  A “first-cut”  blade  chuck  is  less 

tender  than  other  blade  chuck 
steaks. 

a.  True. 

b.  False. 

8 For  best  eating,  an  arm  chuck 
steak  shoidd  be  broiled. 

a.  True. 

b.  False. 

8 Round  steak  is  often  divided 
into  three  portions,  the  top,  bottom, 
and  eye-of-round.  The  most  tender 
of  these  three  portions  is: 

a.  Top. 

b.  Bottom. 

c.  Eye. 

“London  Broil”  on  a restau- 
rant menu  usually  means  a: 

a.  Chuck  steak. 

I).  Sirloin  steak. 

c.  Club  steak. 

d.  Flank  steak. 

n Steaks  sold  under  names  such 
as  Western,  California,  Cheyenne, 
petite,  butter,  finger,  breakfast  and 
his  ’n’  hers  are  usually: 

a.  Very  tender. 

b.  Loin  steaks. 

c.  Cut  from  the  chuck. 

You  love  medium  rare  steak 
and  have  decided  to  broil  one  to- 
night. Being  a last  minute  shopper, 
you  find  only  two  steaks  left  in  the 
counter— one  % of  an  inch  thick  and 
the  other  lt/^  inches  thick.  It  is  best 
to  choose:  ^ 

a.  % inch. 

b.  I14  inch. 
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Answers: 

^ (b)  shield.  The  shield-shaped 
grade  mark  containing  the  letters 
“USDA”  and  the  name  of  the  grade, 
such  as  Prime,  Choice,  etc.,  can  be 
found  on  most  cuts  of  graded  meat. 
A round  mark  is  used  by  USDA 
to  show  that  meat  has  passed  inspec- 
tion for  wholesomeness. 

2 (b)  quality,  strictly  speaking. 
But  also  count  yourself  right  if  you 
answered  (c)  both,  because  beef 
j^ust  first  pass  inspection  of  whole- 
^meness  before  it  can  be  USDA 
graded. 

3 (a)  USDA  Prime  is  the  ulti- 
mate in  tenderness,  juiciness  and 
flavor,  but  grade  makes  little  differ- 
ence in  protein  content.  Because  a 
T-bone  is  a relatively  tender  cut, 
however  it  may  be  broiled  in  Choice 
and  Good  grades  as  well  as  Prime. 

4 (d)  all  of  these.  Give  yourself 
half  credit  if  you  picked  (a) , (b) , 
or  (c) . Porterhouse,  T-bone  and 
club  steaks  are  all  cut  from  the  short 
loin,  one  of  the  most  tender  portions 
of  a beef  carcass.  They  are  excellent 
for  broiling  in  any  of  the  top  three 
grades.  USDA  Prime,  Choice  or 
Good. 

5 (c)  USDA  Prime  Porterhouse— 
often  considered  the  best  steak  of 
all.  The  T-bone  is  very  similar,  but 
has  less  tenderloin.  Sirloin  is  a more 
variable  steak,  containing  several 
muscles,  and  round  steak  is  less  ten- 
der than  the  other  steaks  named. 

6 (b)  They  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  carcass.  As  the  names 
imply,  the  rib  steak  comes  from  the 

b,  the  same  part  of  the  carcass 
om  which  rib  roasts  are  cut— one 
of  the  most  tender  portions;  the 


flank  steak  is  cut  from  the  flank,  one 
of  the  least  tender  parts;  and  the 
shoulder  arm  steak  comes  from  the 
“arm”  portion  of  the  chuck,  a defi- 
nitely less-tender  portion  of  the  beef 
carcass.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence in  protein  content  of  the  lean 
of  any  of  the  cuts  of  beef.  Beef  is 
graded  in  carcass  form;  therefore, 
any  cut  from  a USDA  Choice  beef 
carcass,  for  example,  will  also  carry 
the  USDA  Choice  grade,  whether  it 
is  one  of  the  most  or  the  least  tender 
cuts  from  that  carcass.  But  the 
higher  the  grade  of  any  particular 
cut,  such  as  a rib  steak,  the  greater 
the  degree  of  tenderness,  juiciness, 
and  flavor  it  will  tend  to  have  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  cut  of  lower  grade. 
So  you  have  to  know  the  cut,  as  well 
as  the  grade,  to  make  sure  you  get 
the  kind  of  steak  you  want. 

7 (b)  False.  The  “first-cut”  from 
the  blade  section  of  the  chuck  is  the 
one  next  to  the  rib  roast— and  it  con- 
tains a larger  portion  of  that  same 
rib-eye  muscle  than  other  blade  cuts. 
This  round  muscle,  adjacent  to  the 
rib  bone,  can  be  cut  out  and  broiled 
for  a delicious  “Delmonico”  steak  if 
the  cut  you  buy  is  graded  USDA 
Prime,  Choice,  or  Good. 

8 (b)  False.  The  arm  chuck 
comes  from  one  of  the  less  tender 
portions  of  the  beef  carcass,  so  even 
in  the  higher  grades  this  cut  is  bet- 
ter cooked  with  moist  heat— used  as 
Swiss  steak  or  braised. 

8 (a)  Top.  This  portion  can  be 
broiled  successfully  if  it  is  USDA 
Prime  or  Choice.  Bottom  round  is 
better  cooked  with  moist  heat,  re- 
gardless of  grade.  Eye  of  round  is 
also  a less  tender  cut,  but  if  sliced 


thin,  USDA  Prime  and  Choice  eye- 
of-round  can  be  pan  broiled, 
ao  (d)  There’s  no  guarantee,  but 
in  most  cases  the  term  “London 
Broil”  is  used  for  flank  steak.  This 
is  definitely  a less  tender  cut  but  it 
can  be  marinated  to  help  tenderize 
and  flavor  it,  then  broilecl  and  sliced 
very  thin  on  the  diagonal,  which 
also  helps  to  make  it  “eat  better.” 
'I'l  (c)  These  are  usually  names 
employed  for  steaks  cut  from  the 
chuck.  But  there  is  really  no  way 
to  tell.  The  best  way  to  get  the  kind 
of  steak  you  want  is  to  shop  at  a 
store  that  uses  the  standard  termi- 
nology for  its  meat  cuts,  such  as 
blade  chuck,  arm  chuck,  etc. 

'ta  (b)  inch.  For  best  results 
in  broiling,  a steak  should  be  at  least 
an  inch  thick— especially  if  you  like 
your  beef  medium  rare.  With  a thin 
steak,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
avoid  getting  it  well  done. 

Score  yourself  two  points  for  each 
correct  answer. 

20-24  Excellent.  You  must  come 
from  a family  of  steak  eaters.  You 
really  know  the  beef  you  buy. 

16-20  Very  Good.  You  know  quite 
a bit  about  beef,  but  you  still  might 
profit  from  the  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  booklet,  “How  to  Buy 
Beef  Steaks,”  G-145. 

8-16  Fair.  Since  buying  meat  eats 
up  one-fourth  of  every  food  dollar, 
you  would  find  it  very  valuable  to 
own  C&MS's  booklet,  “How  to  Buy 
Beef  Steaks.” 

Below  8.  RUSH!  Send  for  the 
booklet  tomorrow!  Write  to  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  20250.  □ 
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Alameda  county,  Calif.,  is  one  of 
many  counties  across  the  coun- 
try that  has  started  a Food  Stamp 
Program  during  the  past  year.  In 
mid-1967  county  leaders  and  various 
organizations  set  out  to  start  a Food 
Stamp  Program  to  help  give  low- 
income  families  the  means  to  buy 
more  and  better  food  to  improve 
their  diets. 

Months  before  the  program  began 
in  August  1968,  the  Alameda  County 
Welfare  Department  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  together 
set  up  the  administrative  procedures 
and  operations.  The  help  of  area  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  was  also 
enlisted  tQ  inform  the  retail  food 
industry,  area  banks,  the  general 
public,  and  the  low-income  people 
about  the  program. 

One  of  the  assisting  groups  was 
the  Bay  Area  Grocers  Association 
which  was  particidarly  instrumental 
in  orienting  county  grocers  to  food 
stamps.  Well  over  35  groups  and 
organizations  in  Oakland  alone  were 
involved  in  spreading  the  news  of 
the  program. 

To  advertise  the  program,  a local 
food  chain  and  radio  station  pre- 
pared and  sponsored  a series  of  radio 
spots  on  the  types  of  households  that 
can  qualify  for  food  stamps.  They 
also  gave  the  telephone  number  of 
the  local  welfare  office  to  call  for  in- 
formation and  certification.  One  ra- 
dio station  ran  public  service  spot 


announcements  valued  at  close  to 
$7,000. 

The  county  welfare  office  devel- 
oped methods  to  make  the  certifica- 
tion process  simpler  and  more  con- 
venient. A checklist  was  instituted 
so  that  applicants  not  on  public  as- 
sistance could  he  interviewed  by 
telephone.  Where  necessary,  appoint- 
ments were  arranged.  For  a public 
assistance  household,  a card  explain- 
ing the  program  was  enclosed  with 
each  assistance  check. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  nutri- 
tion education,  Mrs.  Araminta  King, 
a nutritionist  with  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Council,  began  discussing  nu- 
trition with  low-income  homemakers 
before  the  Food  Stamp  Program  be- 
gan. About  300  teacher  aides  in  the 
Oakland  Unified  School  District 
were  among  those  she  instructed. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service 
also  is  training  several  nutrition 
aides  recruited  from  low-income 
neighborhoods  in  the  Alameda  area 
to  help  low-income  homemakers  im- 
prove family  nutrition. 

Over  40,000  low-income  residents 
now  have  more  food  and  better  diets 
because  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  concerned  citizens  and  organi- 
zations in  Alameda  County.  A nutri- 
tion aide  who  uses  food  stamps 
(shown  above  with  her  family)  ex- 
plained how  the  people  there  feel 
about  the  program  when  she  stated 
simply,  “It  sure  helps.”  □ 
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THE  ROOT  OF 


So  THE  GRASS  SEED  you  planted  last 
spring  came  up  spotty?  Or  failed 
to  grow  at  all?  Or  was  smothered 
by  weeds? 

Possibly  at  the  root  of  it  all  was 
the  seed  you  bought— and  your  own 
need  for  knowing  more  about  how 
to  make  a wise  purchase. 

Before  squandering  money  on 
poor  seed  this  fall— and  wasting  time 
and  effort  as  well— take  this  quiz  to 
find  out  how  much  you  know  about 
choosing  seed: 

C3i  How  can  I tell  from  the  pack- 
age itself  how  well  the  lawn  seed  in- 
side will  grow? 


A By  studying  the  label  carefully 
before  you  buy.  Check  the  germina- 
tion percentage  shown  for  each  kind 
of  seed  present  in  the  container.  An 
80%  germination,  for  instance, 
means  that  when  the  seed  was  tested, 
8 out  of  10  seeds  produced  normal 
plants  under  favorable  conditions. 

C3  Does  seed  lose  ability  to  grow 
as  it  ages? 

A Yes,  so  you  should  check  the 
label  to  learn  the  month  and  year 
that  the  seed  was  tested  for  germina- 
tion. If  the  test  date  is  no  older 
than  6 months,  you  can  usually  rely 
on  the  germination  percentage  as 
being  reliable. 

Q Does  the  label  show  what  kinds 
of  seed  are  in  the  container? 

A Yes— as  well  as  the  percentages 
of  each.  For  instance,  a mixture 
might  be  labeled:  52%  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  22%  Red  fescue,  and  20% 
Annual  ryegrass.  Whether  you  want 
such  a mixture  depends  on  what 
your  lawn  will  be  used  for,  what 
kinds  of  grass  grow  best  in  your 
part  of  the  country,  whether  your 
lawn  will  be  in  the  sun  or  shade, 
and  other  considerations.  To  help 
answer  these  questions,  write  for 
“How  to  Buy  Lawn  Seed,”  Home 
and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  169,  from 
Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20250.' 

Q In  buying  lawn  seed,  am  I 
paying  for  some  weed  seeds  too 

A Yes,  but  the  label  tells  you  how 
much  to  expect.  It  also  tells  you  the 
percentages  of  inert  matter  (chaff, 
small  stones,  etc.)  and  other-crop 
seeds  that  are  present.  Remember,  if 
you  choose  lawn  seed  showing  high 
amounts  of  these  “Other  Ingredi- 
ents” on  the  label,  you  won’t  be 
getting  as  many  productive  seeds  as 
the  net  weight  might  indicate. 

C3i  Must  the  label  spell  out  what 
kind  of  weed  seeds  are  present? 

Only  if  they’re  noxious  weeds. 
Each  State  has  a list  of  seeds  it  con- 
siders “noxious”  or  objectionable.  If 
any  of  these  are  present  in  lawn  seed 
sold  in  the  State,  the  number  per 
ounce  or  pound  must  be  shown  on 
the  label.  The  number  of  noxious- 


weed  seeds  may  not  exceed  a limit 
set  under  the  State  seed  law.  ^ 

Q Do  all  States  have  seed  laws* 


A Yes.  Each  of  the  50  States  has 
a law  requiring  labeling  of  seed  con- 
tainers. These  State  laws  contain 
labeling  requirements  similar  to 
those  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  which 
is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture’s  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service.  Most  lawn  seed 
is  marketed  across  State  lines  and 
must  conform  to  requirements  of 
this  Federal  truth-in-labeling  law. 

Qi  There  seem  to  be  wide  differ- 
ences among  prices  of  lawn  seed  of- 
fered by  stores.  Should  the  “bargain 
buy”  be  avoided? 

A.  Not  necessarily,  but  what  may 
appear  to  you  as  a bargain  may  pro- 
duce a coarse,  ugly  lawn.  So,  to  learn 
the  answer,  look  to  the  label.  In  the 
long  run,  the  price  you  pay  for  good 
seed  of  the  preferred  kinds  and  vari- 
eties is  a small  price  to  pay  for  a 
beautiful  lawn,  considering  the  few 
pounds  usually  needed  to  seed  an 
ordinary  sized  lawn.  Take  this  inta 
account,  too,  when  making  your  sfl 
lection:  There  are  more  seeds  to  the 
pound  of  fine-textured  grasses  than 
of  coarse  ones— for  example,  about  2 
million  seeds  of  fine-textured  Ken- 
tucky bluegrass  as  opposed  to  225,- 
000  of  the  coarse  kinds,  tall  fescue 
and  ryegrass.  Fine-textured  grasses, 
with  their  narrow  leaves,  give  a 
carpet-like  lawn.  Coarse  kinds,  which 
tend  to  grow  in  clumps  and  have 
w’ider  leaves  and  coarser  stems,  are 
ideal  for  hard-wear  areas.  The  label 
indicates  which  are  fine-textured  and 
which  are  coarse  kinds. 


How  can  I compare  prices  of 
different  packages,  based  on  the 
quality  stated  on  the  labels? 

One  way  is  to  compute  the 
actual  value  of  the  seed  you’re  con- 
sidering. Multiply  the  percentage  of 
pure  seed  by  the  germination.  Then 
divide  this  result  into  the  actual 
cost  per  pound.  For  example,  seed 
costing  90^  a pound,  with  S0%  ger- 
mination and  85%  purity,  gives  this 
residt:  80%  x 85%=68%  pure-live 
seed.  Dividing  90^  by  68%,  you 
the  cost  per  pound  of  pure-livW^ 
seed— or  .fl.32.  D 
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WHEN  today’s  shopper  buys  U.S. 

Grade  AA  butter,  she  knows 
she’s  getting  the  best!  What’s  more, 
her  mother  and  perhaps  her  grand- 
mother had  the  same  quality  guide. 
This  year  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  official  U.S.  Standards  for 
Grades  of  Butter,  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  grade  standards  for  butter 
are  used  by  producers,  processors, 
and  marketers  of  butter.  Last  year 
about  65  percent  of  all  butter  sold 
in  this  country  was  officially  graded 
by  the  Dairy  Division  of  USDA’s 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
The  grade  standards  provide  a com- 
mon yardstick  for  processors  in  de- 
termining the  quality  of  the  product 
^d  are  an  important  shoppers’  aid 
Wn  the  supermarket. 

Although  the  official  butter  stand- 
ards have  been  widely  used  over  the 
past  50  years,  the  road  leading  to 
their  adoption  in  1919  was  hazard- 
ous. Some  70  years  earlier  the  dairy 
industry  was  aware  that  it  needed  a 
uniform  system  for  the  grading  of 
butter.  With  the  advent  of  cream- 
eries, butter  quality  was  assigned 
terms  such  as  “fine,”  “good,”  and 
“fair.” 

Then,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  dairy 
industry  established  a general  grad- 
ing system  using  such  terms  as 
“firsts,”  “seconds,”  and  “thirds.”  The 
first  commercial  inspection  of  butter 
also  occurred  during  this  time.  A 
score  card  was  used  to  evaluate  but- 
ter for  flavor,  body,  color,  salt,  and 
package. 

The  system  was  unsuccessful.  The 
main  problem  proved  to  be  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  grades  by  different 
inspectors. 

To  help  settle  this  problem,  USDA 
augurated  a dairy  products  inspec- 
tion service  in  New  York  in  1906. 


By  Floyd  Fenton 


The  object  was  to  aid  in  improving 
the  quality  of  creamery  butter  by 
inspecting  butter  upon  the  request 
of  producers,  and  reporting  defects 
back  to  the  creamery.  Federal  in- 
spectors also  worked  in  conjunction 
with  State  inspectors,  who  in  turn 
assisted  the  creameries  in  quality 
improvement.  But  creameries  took 
little  or  no  interest  in  this  service, 
and  USDA  discontinued  the  pro- 
gram in  1912. 

The  industry  tried  several  other 
methods  of  grading  butter  but  to 
no  avail.  Leaders  in  the  industry 
became  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  for  developing  a permanent, 
uniform  system  of  quality  standards. 
This  led  to  reconsideration  of  a pro- 
gram of  inspecting  and  grading  but- 
ter, to  be  operated  and  supervised 
by  the  Federal  Government.  As  a 
result,  USDA,  working  with  the  in- 
dustry, established  the  first  official 
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standards  for  butter.  They  became 
effective  May  28,  1919. 

The  system  of  grading  butter  first 
employed  by  USDA  incorporated  a 
score  card  with  ratings  for  body, 
color,  salt,  and  package.  Despite 
its  intricacies,  the  grading  system 
brought  reasonably  uniform  results. 

In  the  1930’s,  however,  USDA 
began  to  experiment  with  a more 
direct  method  of  grading  butter, 
eliminating  the  score  card.  In  this 
method,  flavor  and  defects  in  body, 
color,  and  salt  were  rated  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  Rating  the  pack- 
age as  a factor  in  determining  qual- 
ity of  butter  was  discontinued.  The 
revised  standards  were  more  specific, 
complete,  and  informative. 

Other  changes  were  made  over  the 
years  in  the  butter  standards— in 
1940,  1943,  1954,  and  1960.  New 
tools  were  developed  for  butter  grad- 
ing, and  it  became  more  sophisti- 
cated and  exact. 

The  official  butter  grading  serv- 
ice—now  under  the  supervision  of 
USDA’s  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service— has  remained  voluntary. 
Butter  is  graded  upon  the  request 
of  the  applicant  and  in  accordance 
with  the  official  U.S.  butter  stand- 
ards. A fee  is  charged  for  the  service. 

The  value  of  the  service  has  long 
been  widely  recognized  by  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  merchandisers 
and  users  of  butter,  including  retail 
food  markets,  dairies,  restaurants, 
hotels,  steamship  lines,  public  and 
private  institutions,  bakeries,  con- 
fectioners, soup  manufacturers— even 
banks.  Banks  and  others  who  make 
loans  use  the  grade  standards  as  a 
means  of  arriving  at  fair  values  when 
making  loans  on  stored  butter. 

Now— 50  years  after  the  official  U.S. 
standards  for  butter  were  adopted- 
more  than  600  brands  of  butter 
carry  the  U.S.  grade  shield  of  qual- 
ity- □ 
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CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING  BRIEFS 


Selected  short  items  on  C&MS  activities  in  consumer  protection, 
marketing  services,  market  regulation,  and  consumer  food  programs. 


MORE  CHILDREN 
ARE  EATING  BREAKFAST 
AT  SCHOOL 

Since  it  started  in  January  1967, 
the  School  Breakfast  Program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service,  has  more  than  tripled 
in  the  number  of  children  eating 
and  schools  serving  free  or  low-cost 
breakfasts  at  schools. 

Breakfast  at  2760  schools  in  the 
country  last  year  provided  some 
300,000  children  with  a good  start 
toward  meeting  daily  nutritional 
needs.  The  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren were  from  needy  families  and 
received  their  breakfasts  free  or  at 
a reduced  price.  Many  of  the  break- 
fasts are  simple  and  easy  to  fix,  such 
as  orange  juice,  cereal,  and  milk. 

The  price  of  breakfasts  to  the 
children  who  can  afford  to  pay  is 
10  or  15  cents  with  most  children 
served  free  since  the  programs  are 
operated  in  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods. The  schools  may  use  USDA- 
donated  foods  and  are  reimbursed 
up  to  15  cents  per  meal  by  the 
department. 

Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  testify  that  good  breakfasts 
directly  relate  to  reduced  absentee- 
ism and  tardiness.  They  also  observe 
that  a good  breakfast  to  start  the 
day  increases  the  alertness  and  at- 
tention span  of  the  students  as  well 
as  contributing  to  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  improved  health. 

As  a teacher  in  North  Carolina 
said  about  the  breakfast  program, 
“They’ve  really  come  alive.  After 
having  a good  meal,  the  children  are 
ready  to  work.’’ 

Cleveland  reported  that  absentee- 
ism and  tardiness  dropped  off 
sharply  when  they  began  serving 
breakfasts  at  54  elementary  schools 
in  low-income  areas  of  the  city.  In 
fact,  the  children  eagerly  awaited 


their  morning  breakfast.  Some  chil- 
dren arrived  at  school  as  early  as 
45  minutes  before  breakfast  time  to 
wait  for  the  doors  to  open. 

Teachers  say  that  in  addition  to 
better  attendance,  children  are  more 
attentive  and  responsive  and  there 
are  less  behavior  problems  when 
students  have  a good  breakfast.  A 
school  principal  in  Kentucky  re- 
ported a decrease  in  “desk-slumping’’ 
and  sleeping,  while  a New  York 
school  administrator  noted  increases 
in  weight,  more  class  response  and 
less  fighting.  Although  the  benefit 
of  a breakfast  to  scholastic  achieve- 
ment has  not  been  accurately  meas- 
ured, most  concerned  teachers  be- 
lieve there  is  a general  improvement 
in  health  and  performance.  □ 

MINNESOTA  AND  WISCONSIN 
HELP  THEIR  DAIRY  CO-OPS 

When  three  or  four  small  dairy 
processing  cooperatives  merge,  the 
results  can  be  more  efficient  opera- 
tions, greater  returns  for  the  pro- 
ducer members,  and  greater  bargain- 
ing power  for  the  co-op.  This  is  what 
the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  are  dem- 
onstrating through  special  merger 
and  consolidation  projects  in  their 
States,  aided  by  the  Matching  Fund 
Program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service. 

Mergers  of  dairy  co-ops  became 
feasible  when  improved  trucks  and 
roads  and  the  use  of  bulk  milk 
tanks  on  farms  made  it  possible  to 
haul  milk  from  greater  distances. 
All  that  was  needed  was  to  convince 
dairy  co-op  members  that  mergers 
would  help— and  to  show  them  how 
to  accomplish  mergers. 

In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
project  leaders  with  the  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  study  audit 
reports  of  co-ops  to  determine  which 


ones  miglit  be  helped  by  mergers. 
They  analyze  costs— the  cost  of  haul- 
ing milk  to  the  processing  plant,  and 
labor,  material,  and  other  operating 
costs— and  discuss  these  cost  anal- 
yses with  the  co-op  manager  and 
board  of  directors,  along  with  com- 
parative costs  for  larger  plants  or 
plants  manufacturing  the  same  prod- 
ucts. 

The  project  leaders  also  develop 
plans  and  procedures  for  mergers 
and  advise  the  boards  of  directors  of 
dairy  co-ops  on  how  to  analyze 
growth,  capital,  and  operations. 

In  a little  over  10  years,  Wiscon- 
sin officials  have  helped  in  more 
than  100  mergers  among  dairy  proc- 
essing and  bargaining  cooperatives. 

At  one  time  there  were  3,000  cream- 
eries in  Wisconsin.  Currently  there 
are  1,000  dairy  plants,  and  a Go^'N 
ernor’s  study  has  recommended 
optimum  number  of  58. 

One  typical  Wisconsin  dairy 
merger  involved  1,800  producers  in 
five  cooperatives.  Total  savings  esti- 
mated as  a result  of  the  merger  are 
.$450,000  this  year  or  approximately 
,$260  per  member. 

In  Minnesota,  the  number  of  co- 
operatives has  declined  over  the  past 
15  years  from  900  to  100.  In  1968, 
assistance  from  the  C&MS  Matching 
Fund  Program  helped  Minnesota 
officials  bring  about  seven  mergers 
involving  14  creameries.  The  savings 
in  costs  of  operation  for  the  first  year 
are  estimated  at  $87,000. 

Besides  eliminating  inefficient 
plants  and  providing  higher  returns 
to  dairy  farmers,  the  mergers  should 
also  help  dairy  co-ops  in  bargaining 
with  large  regional  distributors  and 
buyers  of  dairy  products,  such  as 
chainstores. 

These  projects  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  are  part  of  the  work  sup- 
ported by  the  Matching  Fund  Pro- 
gram to  help  States  improve  ma|ff\ 
keting  structure  and  increase  pr^> 
ducer  bargaining  power.  □ 
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Big  Week  for  School  Lunches: 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  WEEK 
October  12-18 


Since  1916  when  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  was  enacted,  mil- 
lions of  school-age  children  across 
the  country  have  been  getting  nti- 
tritious  lunches  each  day. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  role 

that  the  program  plays  in  feeding 
^e  Nation's  school  children,  Con- 
gress passed  a joint  resolution  in 
1962  designating  the  seven-day  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  second 
Sunday  in  October  each  year  as 
National  School  Lunch  Week.  This 
year  the  week  of  October  12-18  will 
be  National  School  Lunch  Week. 

Special  ceremonies  and  activities 
are  planned  to  celebrate  tlie  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  program.  Last  year 
the  lunch  program  helped  offer  noon 
meals  to  about  19.9  million  children 
in  nearly  76,000  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Almost  3.4  billion 
meals  were  served  througli  the  pro- 
gram, and  about  15  per  cent  of  these 
were  offered  free  or  at  a greatly  re- 
duced price  to  children  whose  par- 
ents could  not  afford  the  regular  low 


m 


price. 

Through  Federal-State-local  coo]> 
eration,  the  National  School  Ltinch 
Program  has  become  the  largest 
single  food  service  industry  in  the 
Nation— more  than  a billion-dollar- 
a-year  operation. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
am,  combined  with  the  other  child 
^.“eding  programs,  offers  a concerted 
approach  to  improve  the  nutrition 


of  children.  Althotigh  the  school 
lunch  program  will  be  feattired  dur- 
ing the  week’s  events,  emphasis  also 
will  be  placed  on  such  other  child 
nutrition  programs  as  the  School 
Breakfast  Program,  the  Sjrecial  Food 
Service  Program  for  pre-school 
youngsters,  and  the  Special  Milk 
Program,  all  of  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I'his  year  more  money  and  man- 
power are  being  jtut  into  these  pro- 
grams than  ever  before,  particularly 
to  reach  more  children  from  low- 
income  families.  For  examjrle,  LkSDA 
has  set  a target  of  reaching  6.6 
million  needy  cliildren  this  year  with 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches.  This 
is  the  estimated  number  of  children 
from  low-income  areas  consideied  in 
need  of  better  nutrition  tlirough 
school  jirograms. 

Realization  of  this  goal  will  be 
anotlier  step  toward  fulfdling  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  “to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation’s  children.”  And  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  ^Veek  this  year 
is  aimed  at  increasing  jmblic  aware- 
ness of  and  involvement  in  all  the 
child  feeding  jnograms  so  tliat  the 
food  and  nutrition  so  vital  to  both 
mental  and  physical  growth  and  de- 
velopment during  a child’s  formative 
years  can  Ire  provided.  □ 


FOOD  TIPS 

-from  USDA's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service 


Baked  potatoes,  topped  with 
butter  or  sour  cream,  are 
popular  with  practically  ev- 
eryone. Makes  your  moutli 
water  just  thinking  about  it, 
doesn’t  it?  Do  you  know  how 
to  choose  potatoes  that  will 
bake  well?  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  ^j^gricidture’s  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service 
says  to  look  for  reasonably 
smooth,  well  shaped,  6rm  po- 
tatoes free  from  blemishes 
and  decay.  Both  the  variety 
and  tlie  area  where  the  po- 
tatoes are  grown  are  impor- 
tant factors  affecting  tlieir 
baking  quality.  □ 


* * * 


Butter  enhances  the  flavor 
of  many  of  your  favorite 
foods.  To  insure  the  highest 
in  quality,  choose  U.S.  Grade 
AA  butter,  the  best  there  is. 
U.S.  Grade  AA  butter  boasts 
a delicate,  sweet  flavor  and  a 
fine,  highly  pleasing  aroma. 
It’s  made  from  high-quality, 
fresh,  sweet  cream,  and  has  a 
smooth  creamy  texture  and 
good  spreadability. 

Here  are  a few  tips  about 
butter,  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricidturc’s  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service. 
Store  in  original  protective 
wrapper  or  container  until 
ready  to  use.  You  can  freeze 
extra  amounts  of  butter,  espe- 
cially if  you  don’t  plan  to  use 
it  within  2-3  days.  Frozen 
btitter  will  maintain  its  qual- 
ity for  up  to  2 months.  □ 
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Mixed  nuts  that  carry  the  USDA  grade  shield  are  checked  by  a USDA 
inspector  both  before  and  after  packaging.  Their  size,  color,  and  qual- 
ity, and  the  percentage  of  each  kind  in  the  mixture  must  be  up  to  grade. 


Mixed  U|t 

about 
Mixed  Nuts? 


Cur-runch!  Mmmmmm.  Yitmtny! 

Ciet  out  the  nutcrackers!  Fall  is 
just  about  here  and  Halloween, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  are 
coming— it's  time  to  enjoy  mixed 
nuts  in  the  shell. 

Almonds,  filberts,  and  walnuts 
from  the  West  Coast,  pecans  from 
the  South  and  Southwest,  and  Brazil 
nuts  from  Brazil  make  up  the  handy 
jrackages  you'll  find  in  your  market. 

Several  companies  that  package 
mixed  nuts  in  the  shell  use  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  contin- 
uous inspection  service  to  assure  the 
quality  of  the  nuts  they  package  for 
consumers.  You'll  find  the  USDA 
shield  with  the  grade— U.S.  Extra 
Fancy  or  U.S.  Fancy— on  packages  of 
mixed  nuts  of  the  highest  quality. 


USDA’s  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  jirovides  the  inspection  serv- 
ice, for  a fee,  to  companies  who  wish 
to  have  this  assurance  of  quality  for 
themselves  and  consumers. 

First  of  all,  inspectors  from 
C&MS's  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion examine  all  lots  of  nuts  received 
at  the  plant  to  see  that  each  kind  is 
uniform  in  size  and  color  and  that 
the  shells  are  clean  and  not  cracked 
or  broken.  They  also  crack  samples 
of  the  nuts  and  check  the  kernels: 
kernels  must  be  well-developed,  well- 
cured  (properly  dried)  and  not 
rancid,  and  defects  must  be  minimal. 
During  the  mixing  and  packaging 
processes,  the  inspector  is  on  hand 
to  check  the  mixture  to  see  that 
there  isn't  too  little  or  too  much  of 


one  kind  of  nut.  After  the  nuts  are 
packaged,  he  rechecks  their  quality 
and  the  percentage  of  each  of  the 
fi\e  nuts  in  the  mixture.  To  be  U.S. 
Extra  Fancy  or  Fancy  grade,  there 
must  be  no  less  than  10  percent  and 
no  more  than  40  percent  of  each 
kind  of  nut  in  the  package. 

You  may  sometimes  find  mixed 
nuts  labeled  U.S.  Select  or  U.S.  Com- 
mercial. The  quality  requirements 
for  these  nuts  are  not  as  strict  as  for 
those  in  the  higher  grades.  The  nuts 
may  be  smaller  and  the  mixture  may 
contain  as  little  as  5 percent  of  any 
one  kind  of  nut.  Packages  of  these 
nuts  may  be  labeled  USDA-inspected 
but  do  not  carry  the  grade  shield,  w 

The  grade  shield  is  your  assuran  " 
of  highest  quality.  □ 
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Almonds,  filberts,  Brazil  nuts,  pecans,  and  walnuts  are  fed  to  sorting  tables  from  the  large 
hoppers  at  upper  left  and  then  filled  in  large  bags  (foreground)  or  small  packages. 


j’hotos  this  page  courtesy  of  Continental  Nut  Co.) 

^ USDA  inspector  observes  the  quatity  of  nuts  numing  over  the 
sorting  table  as  the  plant  workers  remove  broken  or  defective  nuts. 


Small  packages  of  mixed  nuts  are  moved  from  the  filling 
machine  to  table  where  they  will  be  packed  for  shipment . 
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